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WOUNDS  AND  INJURIES  AS  AFFECTING-

Fractures as
aftecti rig-
locomotion.

Gunshot

wounds.

show no signs of bleeding, there would, however, arise an
irresistible presumption that it had been caused after death.
I have heard it asserted by a medical witness, that a man
whose rib has been fractured, would not be able to walk
a   considerable    distance    afterwards.     This,   however,
depends entirely upon how the rib has been broken, and
whether, in its displacement, it has affected any vital organ.
I have met with the case of a gentleman, who, in a fall
during a steeple-chase, broke a rib, aud afterwards re-
mounted and finished the race, and did not find out until
the third day that his rib had been broken.    There is a
case reported in the newspapers of a well-known sporting
nobleman in India, who broke his collar-bone at a fall, but
continued the race without knowing what had occurred.
The mere breaking of a bone, or the dislocation of a joint,
unless of course in one of the lower lirnbs, need not neces-
sarily interfere with locomotion.    If it occurs during excite-
ment, the injury is sometimes not felt until the excitement
has passed  over,  unless the  displacement  of the bone
directly affects a vital organ,    I was eye-witness in October
1885 to a singular case of dislocation of the shoulder. Coming
out to India on board the S.$. Ravenna we were playing
""hop scotch/'    A Parsee gentleman who took a share in
the game, whilst hopping made rather an awkward jump-,
waving his arms energetically.    When he landed on his
feet Ms right arm was out of the socket, and the ship's
doctor had to re-set it.    The gentleman told me that some
time previously he had dislocated his arm by an accident^
and that since then the arm had been liable to come out of
the socket.   The case is interesting as showing how easily
a false complaint of violence could be made.

These wounds come under the order of contused wounds,
but differ from others, in the fact that the vitality of the
parts struck is destroyed, leading ultimately to sloughing.
Casper, whose recorded experience is unrivalled,"says that
" no one such wound resembles another. In one case, we
have such a mangling of the countenance, that the body
can be no longer thereby recognized; in another, there is